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appear at all, and the song had lost its importance to such an extent
that only one scene in all his plays had songs, which was in Daywa-
gonban, where the hermit and the two princesses spoke to each
other in songs. Though U Pon Nya was a great writer of songs, not
one appeared in his plays. These great dramatists, through their
brilliance, made the audience interested in the play alone, and the
professional actors had no choice but to follow the dictates of the
famous playwrights. After U Pon Nya, through lack of interest in
true drama and because there were no able dramatists, the drama fell
a sain into the hands of the professional actors, who had always
considered themselves dancers and singers. They continued to
present the great plays and their imitations, but only as frameworks
for their songs and dances* We shall see later that after the final
flicker of the drama during the years 1877-86 it perished in the
hands of the actors with their interest in song and dance.

The people themselves wanted song and dance. They wanted an
entertainment pleasing to the eye and the ear, without taxing the brain.
They wanted an escape from the realities of life, because they were
weary of the present and anxious for the future, as they knew not
what dreadful events the next few months would bring. They wanted
new dances and new tunes, and they applauded elaborate dresses and
brilliantly staged scenes; and the actors could give them what they
wanted as, through the influence of English and French touring
companies, the stage scenery and devices had developed by leaps and
bounds.1 They demanded both laughter and tears, but as they desired
the drama to appeal only to their senses and not to the intellect, what
they really wished for and received were farce and sentimental pathos^
The spirit of the audience had changed since the days of the great
dramatists. The drama came into being in the age of triumph, when
the attitude of the audience towards life was one of serenity and
optimism. During U Kyin UJs time, disaster, in the shape of the
loss of provinces to the British, had overtaken the country, but there
seemed to be a promise of better times, and therefore the spirit of the
nation was still serene. When U Pon Nya wrote his plays, more
provinces had been lost to the British, but again there was a promise
of better times, and the spirit of the audience remained calm and
serene. But after U Pon Nya, the spirit was* one of despair and
anxiety.

1 The development of the stage is considered in detail in chap. vii.